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control their opinions.” 
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nations, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
iam F. Schnitzler told top Navy 
officers. 

“We are not warmongers,” he 
said, “but the Soviet support of its 
agents throughout the world is not 
the act of a neighborly nation. We 
don’t need high-level conferences 
to solve this problem. We just 
need the Soviets to declare they will 
halt their Fifth Column activities.” 

Schnitzler spoke in the Pentagon 
to a group of Navy bureau heads, 
civil relations officers and public 
relations officials. 

Healing the Split 

On the AFL-CiO merger, Schnitz- 
ler said that it was necessary to 
end a “civil war” in which husband 
was separated from wife, brother 
from brother, and that the two 
labor groups “never should have 
been split.” 

The fundamental interest of the 
merged convention was in healing 
the split and in community rela- 
tions, the impact of unions on the 
whole of American life, he said. 


“We have 15 million members,” 
he pointed out, and this means that 
every AFL-CIO action “affects to 
some degree perhaps 60 million 
people. Our every action must 
take account of the human prob- 
lems of all these people.” 

Greater Responsibility 

He said that when he joined his 
Bakery Union local in 1924, any- 
one who discussed schools, political 
candidates or even unsafe or un- 
sanitary shop conditions was “ruled 
out of order.” We were interested 
only in “bread-and-butter issues.” 

“Now we must recognize a great- 
er responsibility. If we pretended 
not to be interested in schools, our 


Mehiniteler Reninashe 
Reds Halt 5th Column 


Settlement of difficulties between the United States and the 
Soviet Union requires that the Soviets open their slave-labor camps, 
release their prisoners of war and stop supporting agents in other 
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members would throw their union 


cards in our faces. For who wants | 
to belong to an anti-social organ- | 
ization? | 

“What good does a 5c wage in- 
crease do a worker if the schools | 
for his children are no good, if his | 
children are killed in accidents on 
unsaie streets, if his family is 
forced to live in slums, if there is 
sickness and there is no hospital? 

“All our efforts must be directed 
toward the good of the whole com- 
munity, for there are no schools 
solely for the children of AFL-CIO 
members, no hospitals solely for| 
AFL-CIO members.” 

American unions “would not 
trade the worst in our system for 
the best in some other system, but 
we want to improve the worst of 
ours into something better,” 
Schnitzler told the Navy group. 
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Holiday Editions | 


The AFL-CIO News is tem- | 
porarily down to eight pages 
and printed on glossy paper 
this week. It'll be the same 
way next week, too. 


We'll be back to 16 pages 
.at the beginning of the new 
year with the opening of Con- 
gress and the start of political- 
ly exciting 1956. The. paper 
will then be regularly printed 
on newsprint. 


Our printer had an extra 
supply of glossy paper on 
hand and no way to use it— 
so in the holiday spirit we're 
lending him a hand. 


800,000 Non-Op Rail 
‘Workers Win Pay Hike 


Chicago—Nearly 800,000 non-operating railroad workers will celebrate Christmas with a 14.5c- 
an-hour wage increase and company-paid hospital and medical benefits. The wage increase and welfare 
plan were worked out with the nation’s railroads on the basis of recommendations by a presidential 


AFL-CIO to Sponsor 
Two Radio Newscasts 


The AFL-CIO will sponsor two radio news programs in 1956 
ever the nationwide network of the American Broadcasting Co. 
Edward P. Morgan will be heard from 7:00 to 7:15 p. m., East- 
ern Standard Time. The program will originate in Washington. 
Morgan was sponsored by the AFL in 1955 and heard at 10 p. m. 
John W. Vandercook will be heard from 10:00 to 10:05 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, with the program originating for the most | 
part from New York City. Vandercook was sponsored by the CIO | 
im 1955 and heard from 7:00 to. 7:15 p. m. 
AFL-CIO President George Meany said, “We are glad to be able | 
to continue both of these news programs which have built up large | 
listening audiences throughout the country. 
“Both Mr. Morgan and Mr. Vandercook have distinguished 
themselves as liberal commentators. The views they express are 
entirely their own. The AFL-CIO will not attempt te censor or 


fact-finding board. 

The new contract covers teleg- 
raphers, clerks shopmen and other 
personnel who help keep the trains 
moving short of actual operation 
of the trains. The great majority 
are members of unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO. 


Raise Retroactive 


The wage increase is retroactive 
to Dec. 1, 1955, and the railroads 
will bear the entire cost of the hos- 
pital and medical plan effective 
Mar. 1, 1956. 

At present the roads and the 
workers split the cost of the wel- 
fare plan. The companies, under 
the new contract, will pay up to 
$6.80 per month for hospital and 
medical protection. 


Board Recommendation 

The presidential board recom- 
mended the terms finally incorpo- 
rated in the contract after hearing 
union demands for a 27¢ hourly 
boost and the companies’ counter 
offer of 10.5c. 

The board said its recommenda- 
tions would allow the non-operating 
rail workers to catch up with in- 
creases already won by operating 
employes. 

The board said also there was 
“no real question” of the railroads’ 
ability to pay the added benefits. 

The contract bears no termina- 
tion date. Under the Railway La- 
bor Act railroad contracts are sub- 
ject to re-opening on 30 days’ notice. 


Cost of Living 
Moves Higher 


The cost of living, which has 
been inching upward since early 
this year, resumed its slow advance 
in the month ending Nov. 15, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

Its Consumer Price Index moved 
to 115.0 from the 114.9 it had 
maintained in September and Octo- 
ber. The reading was the highest 
since August, 1954. 

While the movement has been 
within a one-point range, the trend 
has been upward since April and 
May, when the figure was 114.2, 
except for a decline of two-tenths 
of one percent between July and 
August to 114.5. In November, 
1954 it stood at 114.6. 

The over-all increase between 
October and November was due to 
higher costs for medical care, hous- 
ing and transportation, the last re- 
flecting dealer prices for 1956 
model autos. 

These boosts were not enough to 
offset a drop of nine-tenths of one 
percent in food prices, which 
reached their lowest level since De- 
cember, 1950, largely because of 
lower meat prices. 


On Strike a Year, 
ITU Local Marks Date 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. — Undismayed 
by one year on the picket line, 
Local 361, Typographical. Union, 
marked its strike anniversary against 
the city’s only daily newspaper with 
a dinner meeting. 
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Meany Names Roster 
Of 4 Key Committees 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has announced the full roster of 
four of the standing committees created by the AFL-CIO constitu- 


tees have been announced but all 
committee assignments have not 
been completed. . 

The complete membership of the 
four committees follows: 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


_ EY, International Union of Electri- 
‘ eal Workers; David Dubinsky, In- 
. ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 


ers’ Union; Ralph Helstein, Pack- |; 
' jnghouse Workers; Milton P. Web- |; 


_ ster, Sleeping Car Porters; Matthew 
Woll, Union Label and Service 
Trades Department; Emil Mazey, 
United Auto Workers; William C. 
Doherty, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; David J. McDon- 
ald, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica; William McFetridge, Building 
Service Employes International Un- 
ion; Willard Townsend, United 

' Transport Service Employes; Rich- 
ard F. Walsh, International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes and 


Moving Picture Machine Operators 


of the United States and Canada; 


L. S. Buckmaster, United Rubber, 


Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Work- 


ers of America; George M. Harri- 
son, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, and Al J. Hayes, Interna- 


tional Association of Machinists. 


Hayes Carey 

ETHICAL PRACTICES 
CHAIRMAN, AL HAYES, 
IAM; George M. Harrison, Railway 


Clerks; Joseph Curran, National 
Maritime Union of America; David 


Dubinsky, ILGWU, and Jacob S. 


Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers of America. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

CO-CHAIRMEN, JACOB S. 
POTOFSKY, Clothing Workers, 
and MATTHEW WOLL, Union 
Label and Service Trades Depart- 
ment; David Dubinsky, ILGWU; 
Walter P. Reuther, United Auto 
Workers; Dave Beck, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America; George M. Harrison, 
Railway Clerks; Emil Rieve, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America; 


14 commit-© 
The carmen OF nced Gut ali| William J. McSorley, International 


Union of Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers; O. A. Knight, Oil, Chemi- 


CHAIRMAN, JAMES B. CAR- 


Potofsky Woll 


cal and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union; Charles J. MacGow- 


an, International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers; 


Joseph Beirne, Communications 


Workers of America; Lee Minton, 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association of 
United States and Canada; L. S. 
Buckmaster, Rubber Workers; Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, Letter Carriers; 
David J. McDonald, Steelworkers; 
Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers, Ma- 
sons and Plasterers International 
Union of America; James B. Carey, 
IUE; A. Philip Randolph, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters; Jo- 
seph Curran, Maritime Union; Jo- 
seph D. Keenan, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
and Richard F. Walsh, IATSE. 


HOUSING 

CHAIRMAN, HARRY C. 
BATES, Bricklayers; William Mc- 
Fetridge, mating Service Em- 
ployes; Richard 
J. Gray, Build- 
ing and Con- 
struction Trades 
Department; 
John Edelman, 
Textile Workers 
Union of Amer- Be 
ica; Joseph D. j 
Keenan, Electri- 
cal Workers; ai me 
Ben Fischer, Bates 
United Steel Workers of America; 
Charles J. MacGowan, Boiler- 
makers; M. A. Hutcheson, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; A. F. Hartung, 
International Woodworkers of 
America; John Lyons, International 
Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers; John Moran, 
Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica; Peter Fosco, International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers Union of America, and Mor- 
ris Pizer, United Furniture Work- 
ers. 


IRVING BROWN (right), AFL-CIO European representative, and 
Harry Goldberg, AFL-CIO representative in Italy, stopped to dis- 
cuss international affairs in front-of a display on the United Nations 
at the recent merger convertion. 


Union Pledges 
$1.1 Million 
Gift to Israel 


New York—Gifts of $1.1 mil- 
lion for a hospital, stadium and 
trade school have been pledged to 
Israel by the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers. ° 


Pres. David Dubinsky announced |} 


the pledge is a guarantee of pay- 
ment over a four-year period which 
Dubinsky expects the union’s mem- 
bers, locals and joint boards will 
run up to $500,000 more. He ex- 
pressed belief the gift is the largest 
ever made by any union for pattem: 
thropic purposes. 

The money will be paid in two 
immediate gifts of $50,000 each 
and four annual installments of 
$250,000 each. 


Most for Hospital 
The bulk of it, $1 million, will 
be used to construct a hospital in 


the Negev desert region near Beer- 
sheba, of biblical fame. 


One of the immediate contribu- 
tions will be used to finish a par- 
tially-completed sports stadium seat- 
ing 20,000 persons which will be 
named in honor of Luigi Antonini, 
first vice president of the union and 
chairman of the Italian-American 
Labor Council. 

The other $50,000 will be spent 
replacing worn equipment and ex- 
panding facilities at the Interna- 
tional Trade School in Haifa, which 
was built a decade ago with a 
$250,000 gift from ILGWU. 

Announcements of the donations 
were made at a luncheon here, at- 
tended by 75 union leaders and rep- 
resentatives of Israel. Dubinsky 
said they were being made in rec- 
ognition of Israel as democracy’s 


2| hope in the Middle East, and as a 


reflection of the union’s desire to 
help in a practical way. 
Duty to Free World 

“These gifts do not mean that 
we do not put America first,” said 
Antonini. 

“It is only because we have a 
strong, well-knit economy that we 
can help Israel, Italy and other 
countries (as ILGWU has in the 
past). We must do this as a duty 
to our Own union, to the labor 
movement and to the free world.” 

General Secretary Mordecai Na- 
mir of Histadrut, the Israeli federa- 
tion of labor, said the hospital would 
serve Jews and Arabs alike, and 
would be named for the ILGWU. 
It will be maintained by Kupat 
Holim, a medical cooperative with 
more than a million members which 
already operates 14 hospitals. 

“Your hospital will have a sym- 
bolic value,” he said, “as it will 
stand to reaffirm our decision to 
safeguard the territorial integrity of 
our land.” 

Mayor Aba Hushi of Haifa told 
the luncheon that the fate of de- 
mocracy and freedom is bound up 
with the survival of Israel. 


y 


Ford 9-Year 
Profit Totals 
$1.5 Billion 


The Ford Motor Co. opened 
its books to the public for the 
first time in its history and re- 
vealed it had a profit of 
$1,536,800,000 from 1946 
through September 1955. 

The financial curtain was 
lifted as the company filed a 
statement with the Securities 
& Exchange Commission in 
connection with its plan to put 
10.2 million shares of its com- 
mon stock up for public sale 
next month. 

The report showed the com- 
pany’s total assets were $2,- 
483,010,550. 
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Coke in State Post 


Louisville, Ky.—Oscar J. Coke 
(above, left), president of the Ken- 
tucky State Federation of Labor, 
has been appointed Commissioner 
of Industrial Relations for the State 
of Kentucky by Gov. A. B. Chan- 
dler. 

Coke has served as president of 
the state federation for three years 
and is a member of Construction 
and General Laborers Union Local 


576 at Louisville. 


He is also first vice president of 
the Kentucky State Building and 
Construction Trades Council and 
vice president of the Southeastern 
Building Trades Conference. 

The executive council of the state 
federation named John E. McKier- 
nan (above, right) to fill Coke’s un- 
expired term. McKiernan is vice 
president of the Distillery, Rectify- 
ing and Wine Workers International 
Union and the senior member of 
the federation’s executive council. 


Public Schools’ Fate 


At Stake in 


Virginia 


Richmond, Va.—A new twist to the southern pattern of by- 
passing public school integration will be put to the voters of Virginia 
on Jan. 9, when they will be asked, in effect, to junk their traditional 


public school system in favor of® 


state aid for non-sectarian private 
schools. 


As a possible alternative, they 
will have the chance to give local 
school boards the option of assign- 
ing pupils to specific schools—a 
legalistic technique for maintaining 
segregation. 

Specifically, the voters will be 
asked to authorize the calling of 
a state convention to amend the 
State constitution so as to put one 
or both of the alternatives into 
effect. 

Labor in Opposition 

Organized labor in Virginia has 
joined other liberal groups and 
major religious bodies in opposition 
to the change, which has become 
known as the Gray Plan from the 
legislative commission that pro- 
posed it after 14 months of study. 
The voters were given 30 days to 
make up their minds. 


Pres. H. B. Boyd of the Virginia 
State Federation of Labor and Ex- 
ecutive Vice Pres. Julian F. Carper 
of the Virginia State Industrial Un- 
ion Council sharply attacked the 
plan in a joint statement. 

The cost of state aid for private 
schools, they declared, would be 
“exorbitant.” The program, they 
added, would have “the immediate 
effect of weakening and the ulti- 
mate effect of seriously impairing 
the free public school system.” 

“The issue in this matter is not 
segregation or desegregation,” they 
said. “The important question is, 
shall we maintain an improved 
public school system? 


“We are vehemently opposed to| °° * 


forcing the voters to make a hasty 
decision without first giving them 
the opportunity for sound study 
and full deliberation of the real 
consequences of this constitutional 
change.” 

Rate 43d in U. S. 

They pointed out that Virginia’s 
public schools rate 43d nationally 
per pupil expenditure, and declared 
the system should not only be main- 


tained but improved. 

“This condition, in our opinion, 
has been brought about through 
gross and willful neglect by those 
who have been responsible for the 
maintenance of an adequate public 
educational system and who are 
now recommending and supporting 
the hasty referendum,” they 
charged. 

“The public school system in our 
country has afforded us one of the 
highest degrees of literacy in the 
world and is the greatest single fac- 
tor responsible for the economic 
and democratic growth which has 
placed us in the position of world 
leadership. 

“We are fully cognizant of the 
fact that anything designed to weak- 
en or ultimately impair our free 
public school system will definitely 
weaken our economic and demo- 
cratic growth, thereby weakening 
our position of respect among the 
free nations.” 


Religious Leaders Object 

Opposition to the Gray Plan also 
has been voiced by three Virginia 
religious publications—the Presby- 
terian Outlook, the Methodist Ad- 
vocate and a Baptist organ. 

In another phase of the segrega- 
tion fight, the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South adopted a policy 
statement calling on all Catholic 
organizations, including schools, to 
abandon racial segregation. 

“We believe,” the commission 
said, “that with good will and in- 
telligent effort it is possible for us 
to make an orderly and charita- 
ble transition to improved human 
relations between white and Negro 
Catholics.” 


Teamster Locals Play 


Santa to Youngsters 


New York—More than $2,000 
worth of toys, games and dolls were 
distributed to hundreds of young- 
sters in four city agencies by brew- 


ery locals of the Teamsters Union. 
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At Westinghouse: 


Strikers Find Strength 
n Christmas Spirit 


By Eugene A. Kelley 


East Pittsburgh, Pa.—Here in this strike-torn town the age-old 
story of Christmas is being told in graphic terms—of love against 
ancor, of charity and brotherhood ranged against selfishness. 


Here is where a union translates® 


he spirit of Christmas into some- 
hing more than tinsel on a glitter- 
ing tree. : 

Here and in two score other 
Westinghouse plants across the con- 
tinent, 55,000 members of the Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers 

mark the seventieth day of 
heir strike against greed and in- 
justice. 

There are Christmas trees here 

in the homes of every worker 
whose heart and hands tell him to 
have one. And there is a festive 
pirit that workers have come to 
ind among themselves and most 
important, among their friends and 
neighbors. 


We'll Get By 

There’s a Christmas tree at Bob 
Forgie’s home in nearby Turtle- 
creek. Bob, with 15 years at West- 
inghouse operating a steam ham- 
mer, looked at his three youngsters 
and his wife, Lorraine for a mo- 
ment before he said quietly: 

“Christmas won’t be as elab- 
orate this year as some, but we'll 
get by all right.” 

Bob was a picket from midnight 
until dawn until arthritis put him 
on crutches for two weeks. He’s 
getting public assistance, referred 
there by the LUE. 
Lorraine paused from her work 
of getting supper to say: 
“We can’t complain. The union 
has been wonderful, the neighbors 
are wonderful and now that Bob is 
getting better, I don’t worry any 
more. When I have potatoes and 
the neighbors have carrots, we 
share, and all of us are happy.” 
The potatoes, the carrots and 
other foods are coming from sur- 
pluses made available by the gov- 
ernment and distributed by each 
community. 


Union Gives Vouchers 


Close by the plant the union was 
distributing vouchers approximately 
doubled for Christmas week so no 
family would know need on the 
holiday. 

Al Bernath, a shop steward, isn’t 
tligible for the vouchers, he is a 
member of the IUE welfare com- 
mittee, giving it five hours a day 
five days a week. He got part- 
time work in the post office to help 
out at home. 

Al has three children and in his 
words, “This Christmas is for them. 
My wife, Betty, and I won't ex- 
change gifts this year, this one is 
for the kids.” 

Strikers are getting union aid on 
the basis of need. Orders are is- 
sued for food, fuel, shoes for the 
children and medicine. 


Loan Move Misfires 


Sam Wilkins, chief steward and 
chairman of the picket committee, 
told of the new-found unity among 
Westinghouse workers. 

“The company has tried back-to- 
work movements and they’ve fallen 
on their faces. Why, we don’t even 
have to watch ‘scab bridge.’ That’s 
the bridge the company built in 
1916 on Pennsylvania Railroad 
property so scabs could get into the 
plant. We couldn’t put pickets 
there now even if we wanted to 
because of the railroad bulls. But 
no one has tried to cross that bridge 
any more than they’ve tried to go 
through the main gates.” 

No one knows for sure how 
many have applied for the $100 
interest-free loan against wages 
Westinghouse has offered the strik- 
rs but the number is far less than 
the company has claimed. 


If it was a move to weaken the 
workers’ solidarity, it misfired. 
Many strikers are applying for it 
and then resuming their normal 
strike activities. Picket lines have 
been discreetly: withdrawn so loan 
applicants can enter the plant 
briefly to collect the loans. 


The issues remain the same as 
they were when the walkout 
began Oct. 15. The union wants 
ground rules for time studies on 
day workers’ jobs, protection 
for incentive workers against 
speedup, arbitration of grievances 
and wage increases. 


Westinghouse 
Breaks Off 


Negotiations 


Pittsburgh — Negotiations for a 
settlement of the Westinghouse 
strike were temporarily broken off 
when company spokesmen stalked 


out of a pre-Christmas bargaining 
session, but the big corporation said | 
it would resume talks if the union | 
would refrain from “screaming, | 
profanity and name-calling.” 

James B. Carey, president of the 
Electrical, Radio and Machine} 
Workers, renewed his repeated | 
offer to submit all issues in the long 
dispute to binding arbitration. 
Westinghouse has rejected arbitra- 
tion. 

Carey released telegrams from 
Governors George Leader of Penn- | 
sylvania and Averell Harriman of ' 
New York urging the company to 
accept arbitration. 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland also urged that differ- | 
ences between Westinghouse and | 
IUE strikers be “settled peace-| 
fully.” 


Carey promptly telegraphed Har- 
riman and Leader, “The union ac- 


out reservation. If the corporation 
does the same, we are prepared to 
work out details immediately.” 


2 More Firms 
Ink Tobaceo 


Union Pacts 


Contract terms with Liggett & 
Myers and the Philip Morris Co. 
have been announced by the Tobac- 
co Workers calling for an 8c-an- 
hour wage increase. 

The three major firms under un- 
ion contracts now have concluded 
negotiations with the TWIU. Only 
R. J. Reynolds, makers of Camels 
and other brands, remains a hold- 
out against unionization. Terms 
with the American Tobacco Co. 
were announced recently. 

The pacts also provide an in- 
crease of Sc on the starting rate. 
Christmas Eve will be half a paid 
holiday and there were upward 
revisions for a number of job clas- 
sification rates. A third week’s 
vacation is provided after 15 years 
instead of 20 years as before. 

The Liggett & Myers contract af- 
fects 4,000 workers in locals in 
Richmond, Va., and Louisville, Ky. 
The Philip Morris pact covers 5,000 
in Richmond and Durham, N. C. 

Negotiations with P. Lorillard 
Co. open late next month and with 


cepts your recommendation with- |3 


Brown & Williamson during April. 


BOB FORGIE, his wife Lorraine, and their children, Cecelia, 13; Carolyn, 9, and Bobbie, 3, arent 
discouraged by the fact that Westinghouse refuses to recognize union demands as just and fair. Thanks 
to their union and the cooperation of all strikers’ families in the East Pittsburgh area, they're going 
to have a merry—if not elaborate—Christmas. 


> 


| 


POLICE FORCIBLY REMOVE Americo Fiore, (left) and Angelo 


Calisti, from Trenton, N. J., Westinghouse picket line, formed to 


prevent non-union employes from entering the plant. 


In all 14 


pickets were charged with disorderly conduct and released. 


Another Florida Hotel 
Signs Pact With Union 


Miami Beach, Fla.—A sixth hotel at this swank resort signed a 
union contract with the Hotel & Restaurant Employes as the workers 
struck the largest hostelry here and promptly ran into an injunction. 


An agreement with the Seville 
Hotel was announced by its owner, 
Irving Kipnis, at a union mass 
meeting attended by several thou- 
sand strikers and other workers 
which marked a step-up in the win- 
ter organization drive. 

Intl. Vice Pres. Bert H. Ross 
pledged the drive for contracts car- 
rying union conditions and wages 
in the city’s 400 hotels will be in- 
tensified. 

The union carried the strike to 
the resort’s biggest and most expen- 
sive hotel, the Fontainebleau, by 
throwing a picket line around it 
after efforts to negotiate a contract 
failed. 

The company promptly went 
before Circuit Judge William A. 
Herin, and five hours later had an 
injunction which forced the pickets 
to withdraw. 

The union’s general counsel, 


J. W. Brown, filed a formal request 
with the U. S. Immigration & Nat- 
uralization Service for an investi- 
gation of the status of several Ca- 
nadian girls who went to work as 
maids this week. The union wants 
to know if they are employed legal- 
ly, or if they entered the country as 
strikebreakers disguised as tourists. 

Signing of the Seville ranged it 
beside five other hotels here on the 
union’s “fair” list. They are the 
Delano, Monte Carlo, Vanderbilt, 
Cromwell and Patrician. 


Travis Found Guilty 


Denver, Colo.—Maurice Travis, 


———— 


Packinghouse 
Union Wins 
Sugar Strike 


| Reserve, La. — Eight months to 
the day after they walked out of 
the refinery of Godchaux Sugars, 
_Inc., members of Packinghouse 
Workers’ Local 1124 voted to ac- 
, cept a settlement, ending one of the 
year’s most bitter strikes. 

The contract, which will run 
‘until Jan. 31, 1957, provides a 
Sc hourly increase immediately and 
another Sc effective Feb. 1. The 
800 strikers involved will be put 
back to work as swiftly as possible. 
Union officials estimated that this 
should be accomplished in about 
|60 days. 

| Strikebreakers who have been liv- 
ing in trailers and dormitories on 
| company property have been given 
orders to move. Armed guards who 
have patrolled the company prop- 
lerty and the adjacent highways 
have also been dismissed. 

Charles Fischer, administrative 
assistant to UPWA Pres. Ralph 
Helstein, had only the highest praise 
for the local members, only 80 of 
whom broke under the pressure and 
returned to work. 


Southern Bell Co. 
Retreats—But Fast 


New Orleans — At attempt by 
Southern Bell Co. to prevent its em- 
ployes from running for public of- 
fice has backfired here. 

When James L. Mehaffey and 
Hugo Bode announced their inten- 
tion of running for the state legis- 
lature, Southern Bell wrote demand- 
ing their resignations unless they 
would drop their political plans. 

The company’s lawyers had for- 
gotten a Louisiana law forbidding 
employers of more than 20 workers 
to punish them for seeking public 
office. 

The Communications Workers of 
America promptly applied for a 
court injunction against Southern 
Bell, and the judge was preparing 
to sign a restraining order when 


former secretary-treasurer of the| Company lawyers hastily reversed 
Communist-dominated Mine, Mill | theif position. ’ 


& Smelter Workers (unaffiliated), 


has been found guilty by a Federal | Local 3403, Baton Rouge, and Bode 


Court jury here of falsely signing 


non-Communist affidavits. 


is former president of Local 3410, 
New; Orleans. 


Mehaffey is president of OWA 
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A. _-L.J NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1955 


Peace ... Goad iil 
EACE on earth, good will to men.” 
During this Christmas season, hundreds of millions of human 
beings will be giving thought to that great ideal. 
What a better world it would be if, in every section of the world, 
all mankind lived by the spirit of these greatest words. 


War, aggression, discrimination, poverty, exploitation—all are 
needless. They can be overcome. They will be overcome by the 
spirit of “peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Second-Class Citizenship 


ONGRATULATIONS to the Communications Workers for 
beating down an effort by Southern Bell to prohibit employes 
from running for public office. 
The union found some law that “Ma Bell” had forgotten about 
—which made the company’s efforts clearly illegal. 


But the episode looks like another chapter in the effort of big 
companies to deprive unions and workers of their full political rights. | 
As Pres. Meany pointed out in a recent speech, nobody is going to 
be able to make workers “second-class citizens” in this democracy. 


Barbarie Treatment 


T’S impossible to withstand a feeling of revulsion over the treat- 

ment given by the Communist Chinese to Dr. and Mrs. Homer 

Bradshaw, a middle-aged couple who had lived in China for 27 
years as medical missionaries. 


The Communists threw the book at the Bradshaws—claiming 
that movies and pictures they had taken during their residence 
was really a form of espionage. So they were kept in prison for 
five years; brought to “trial” only after the Chinese government 
had promised to release its American prisoners; and finally re- 
leased in a serious state of malnutrition. 


Even if the Bradshaws had been a pair of Mata Haris—which 
there’s no whit of evidence they were—the Chinese Communists 
could have no excuse for the barbaric treatment accorded these 
two Americans. 


Sane Voices 


-* good news that the AFL-CIO has renewed for the coming 
year the contracts of two outstanding liberal radio commentators, 
John W. Vandercook and Edward P. Morgan. They’re on the radio 
every night on ABC network; after the first of the year, Morgan will 
broadcast at 7 p. m., eastern time, and Vandercook at 10 p. m. 


In an age when too many liberal voices have been stilled, and 
too many liberal newspapers have gone out of business, the inde- 
pendent commentaries of these two broadcasters, together with a 
handful of others on ABC and other networks, have kept alive 
the spark of fearless radio journalism. 


Morgan and Vandercook tell the news—straight. Their news and 
commentaries are their own—undictated by their labor sponsor. 
Their commentaries, liberal in tone, get behind the headlines to the 
important facts and trends of our times. 

So make it a habit to listen to Morgan and Vandercook on your 
local ABC station. 
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Civil Liberties Fight Goes On 


(Excerpts from an address at the 
National Press Club by Elmer 
Davis, author and radio commenta- 
tor, on receiving the Stephen Wise 
award for distinguished service in 
the cause of civil liberties given 
annually by the American Jewish 
Congress.) 


HERE is no doubt that the 

situation with respect to civil 
liberties is better than it was two or 
three years ago, as Sen. Lehman 
has said: but not enough better to 
justify us in easing up in their de- 
fense. 

McCarthy has temporarily gone 
into relative obscurity; which is 
partly due at least to the fact that 
most newspapers have seen through 
him, or perhaps because he started 
attacking Republicans as well as 
Democrats. 

Sen. Henning’s committee has 
done excellent work; one of its re- 
sults is a reform in army security 
procedures, another the turning in- 
side out of the numbers game. 

A recent decision by the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco has dealt a blow to the 
theory, too widely held of late, that 
a man must be guilty of anything 
of which he is accused; and there 
is a more recent decision by Judge 
Youngdahl here which points in 
the same direction. And there 
seems reason to hope that the 
Supreme Court, under Chief Jus- 
tice Warren, will be more respect- 
ful of the Bill of Rights than it 
has been in the past few years. 

But all this is not final; and the 
time seems to have come, as it did 
in the Dreyfus case, for the enemy’s 
counterattack. A man accused may 
spend much time and money to 
clear himself; and may succeed, 
only to be fired because by clear- 
ing himself he has made himself a 
controversial character. And con- 
troversial is now a fatal word; ac- 
cusation is conviction. 

An insurance company in Hart- 
ford refused to let Owen Latti- 
more speak in its hall because he 
was controversial, though fortunate- 
ly a near-by church displayed both 
more religion and more common 
sense, and substituted its parish 
hall. It might be remembered that 
if our ancestors had been as afraid 


of the controversial as are some of 
their descendants, this country 
would not be a republic. 


AM a consultant of the Fund 

for the Republic, which exists 
for the defense of the liberties that 
we thought had been guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and that or- 
ganization is now under heavy at- 
tack. Even Henry Ford II has said 
that a few of its activities have 
been of a dubious character. 

But Norman Thomas says _ it 
would be most unfortunate if the 
fund should be judged on mistakes 
in speech or in relatively small 
grants, to the exclusion of the gen- 
eral direction of its activities. 

Take this recent decision of the 
Ninth Court of Appeals at San 
Francisco—there had been an exec- 
utive order during the Korean war 
giving the coast guard the job of 
policing the harbor. Men were 
arrested under this order, but the 
court of appeals held that this was 
unconstitutional because they did 
not know who had accused them of 
what. 


This decision aroused great hor- 
ror among our professional patriots. 
Mr. David Lawrence found that 
the court had swallowed what he 
called a left-wing philosophy and 
the propaganda line of the Fund 


Jewish Committee 
Report to Combat 
Red Propaganda 


New York—The American 
Jewish Committee’s report on 
advances in civil rights in the 
U. S., The People Take the 
Lead, will be used to counter 
Communist anti-American 
propaganda throughout the 
world and particularly in 
South Asia. 

The AJC presented 200 
copies of the survey to the 
U. S. Information Agency 
which will be distributed to 
200 USIA information posts 
in 89 countries, where they 
will be utilized in the continu- 
ing program of combating the 
Reds and their propaganda. 


vy > 


for the Republic, which Lawrence 
says is using millions of dollars to 
propagandize the country in behalf 
of what he calls the same peculiar 
concept of so-called constitutional 
rights. 

They are so-called by the Con- 
stitution itself, and if the concept is 
peculiar, we must blame the men 
who wrote them in there. “It is a 
sad commentary,” says Mr. Law- 
rence, “that the two judges who 
wrote the majority opinion are will- 
ing to say that a seaman suspected” 
—mind you, that is all—suspected 
—“of subversive connections is en- 
titled to the benefit of the doubt 
and a hearing as to all the evidence 
against him; but the FBI’s con- 
sidered statement that it must pro- 
tect sources of information is not 
accepted.” In other words, only 
the prosecution can know the evi- 
dence—not the defendant. 


ELL, what do we do about all 

this? A commission has been 
appointed, by the president, the 
vice president and the speaker, to 
look into the loyalty-security pro- 
gram; but there doesn’t seem to be 
much hope in it anyway, since few 
of its members are known to have 
any interest in civil liberties. 

I hestitate to suggest so mild and 
familiar a remedy as education. 
Recently I was rereading a book 
20 years old—the Coming Ameri- 
can Fascism, by Lawrence Dennis. 
Fascism didn’t come then, and it 
has not come in the 20 years since; 
and most of those who now agree 
with Dennis that there is no choice 
except between communism and 
fascism would be ashamed to be 
called Fascists—at least in public. 

Many representatives of the ex- 
treme right in this country—not all, 
but a good many—seem to be more 
afraid of the 23,000 Communists 
among us than of the hundreds of 
millions overseas. I cannot believe, 
however, that cowardice is an es- 
sential part of patriotism. Some of 
us have more faith than that in 
the United States; we believe there 
is enough sense, and enough cour- 
age, in the American people to 
maintain the government which 
was devised for us by the founding 
fathers, and which has worked pret- 
ty well for the last 165 years. 
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=ITS YOUR=—| 
WASHINGTON 
Willard ‘Shelion 


IN KEEPING WITH THE SPIRIT OF THE SEASON, this observer 
hopes Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson has a happy Christmas 
with his family and a bright New Year in the company of Braun & Co., 
the California public relations firm just hired to “sell” Benson to the 
mistrustful farmers. 

Braun & Co. is going to try to “sell” Benson, also, to mistrustful 
Republican legislators, some of whom strongly suspect they may lose 
their jobs néxt November because of Benson’s policies. 

Benson was extremely annoyed a few weeks ago at Vice Pres. Nixon, 
who leaked a story to the Des Moines Register and Tribune—timed for 
a Republican midwestern governors’ meeting—that he was going to tell 
Benson to “act” about farm income. 


Since then the Nixonite forces have learned that the secretary is still 
in solid with Pres. Eisenhower, and no less a former New Dealer than 
Henry Agard Wallace has written that Benson’s programs are just about 
on the right track. 


So the Administration is going all out “to praise Benson, not to 
bury him,” quipped the Wall Street Journal. 

The idea of “selling” Benson rather than getting a new farm pro- 
gram comes naturally to an Administration wise in the ways of slick 
merchandising tactics. 

Most of Benson’s own aides are merchandisers—middlemen experi- 
enced in buying and selling crops rather than raising them. 

* * * 

THAT’S NOT THE KIND of Agriculture Department Gen. Eisen- 
hower promised three years ago. Said Ike at California, Mo., September 
20, 1952, “Real dirt farmers will be brought in who say, ‘Now what is it 
we want?’ ” 

Ike promised at Albert Lea, Minn., Sept. 16, 1952, “to bring dirt 
farmers themselves, ranch men and all others who earn their living 
directly from the soil, into the consultative and policy-making bodies.” 

But Benson himself is a middleman, Undersecretary True D. Morse 
was a farm-reports editor-businessman, and Milan D. Smith, the young 
genius who bungled the Wolf Ladejinsky “security” case, is a middle- 
man. Not a dirt farmer in the carload. 

How do you “merchandise” a man like Benson, who is considered 
by GOP politicians almost as frigid and unbending as Sherman Adams 
of the White House? 

Well, you get “canned” radio and television interviews, with a reluctant 
congressman asking questions and Benson giving kindly, courteous replies 
to prove that he does, too, have a warm heart. The unhappy congress- 
man is then free to get the interview on his local stations if he dares. 

You persuade Benson, also, that he mustn’t brush congressmen away 
from his door, as in the past. You get him to give GOP legislators 
lunch in groups of 20 or so, so “he'll get to know the boys better and 
vice versa.” 

The Republican National Committee will step up its output of clip 
sheets for weekly newspapers, and the editor can use the free propaganda 
if he doesn’t think it will infuriate his subscribers too much. { 

You send out “trouble shooters” to organize groups to combat the 
spontaneously organized groups of real dirt farmers whose one real 
slogan is, “Throw him out. He may mean well but we want him out 
of there.” 

Also, you hire Braun & Co. for “public relations” advice. 

* + * 


WHILE THE REPUBLICAN MERCHANDISERS are contemplat- 
ing their Benson problem, they'd better spare a little time for that section 
of the problem arising because Benson is embroiling himself against city 
workers—who also have votes. 

To the probable distress of Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell, 
Benson persists in trying to square himself with farmers by blaming 
their troubles on wage levels. Just Dec. 5 he told some New York 
milk producers how much he sympathized with them because of 
“round after round of soft wage increases.” 

Maybe Braun & Co. can persuade Benson that this kind of campaign 
oratory won’t gain any votes if farm prices keep tobogganing—on farms 
or in cities. Mitchell hasn’t had much luck—if, indeed, he has tried. 
But Eisenhower’s men have an ingrained awe for the wisdom they attrib- 
ute to the public relations boys, and maybe the California outfit will 
earn its fee just by getting Benson to change his policy line. 


Rockefeller 
Quits Ike 


Nelson A. Rockefeller has re- 
signed as one of Pres. Eisenhower's 


Sen. George 
To Run Again 


Vienna, Ga.—Sen. Walter F. 


special assistants because of “com- 
pelling personal responsibilities” re- 
lated to family affairs. 

He is the third top White House 
aide to leave in the past year. The 
first was Thomas E. Stephens, who 
is now promoting an Eisenhower 
second term from private life, the 
second Bernard M. Shanley, origi- 
nally the President’s special Counsel, 
next his appointments secretary. 

Rockefeller’s function was to ad- 
vise the President in the broad area 
of “psychological strategy,” rang- 
ing from the effectiveness of mili- 
tary and economic aid to the pro- 
posal for an “atomic peace ship.” 

Rockefeller went to the White 
House after serving as Undersec- 
retary of the Health, Education 
and Welfare Dept. He was credited 
by labor with playing a substantial 
part in pushing through the 1954 
Social Security liberalization. 


George, veteran Democratic chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, took on his hard- 
est political fight when he an- 
nounced here he would seek re- 
nomination in the Democratic pri- 
mary next September. 

Expected to run against George 
is former Gov. Herman Talmadge, 
whose strategy in recent months 
has been to frighten the senator out 
of the race. 

The 77-year-old George struck 


‘back with a vigorous pre-election 


campaign all over the state. He de- 
fended economic aid to other coun- 
tries, which Talmadge has attacked, 
as a defense of American security 
and said bluntly, “I will never meas- 
ure gold and silver against the lives 
and homes” of the American peo- 
ple. 


‘Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mr. Morgan 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
10 p. m., EST.) 


S Christmas comes, the troubled peace on earth 

is most troubled in the place where Christmas 

was born, the Holy Land. The turmoil has gone on 

for so long that there is a danger of its being taken 

for granted. But the threat of Soviet expansion in 

the Middle East cannot really be turned back until a 

workable peace is arranged between Israel and the 
Arab states. 

Israel is accused of hav- 
ing worsened matters by 
her sharp raid on Syrian 
artillery posts above the 
Sea of Galilee recently. 
Her answer is that this is 
reprisal for a prolonged 
period of tension caused 
by the Syrians with re- 
peated minor incidents 
threatening Galilean fish- 
ermen. Her spokesmen 
justify this punitive tech- 
nique by arguing that it 
works; they point out, for instance, that the frontier 
with Jordan has been relatively quiet in the many 
months since the major Israeli “defensive” excursion 
over the Jordan boundary to quiet infiltrating trouble- 
makers. The Israelis insist, and much of their argu- 
ment sounds convincing, that if they don’t strike 
strongly against these lethal nuisances by Arab forces, 
they will be harassed right into the ground. Yet re- 
sponsible Israelis individually have expressed shock 
over the Syrian incident as having been carried too 
far. 

Perhaps it is with a trace of contrition, then, that 
Israeli circles in Washington have suggested some 
points on which their government would be willing 
to negotiate on a give-and-take basis if general peace 
talks with the Arabs can ever be begun. In doing so 
they reemphasize that Israel does not propose to 
negotiate the question of territory, or resettlement of 
Arab refugees in what is now Israel. Israel, they 
insist, cannot cede any of the small spread of land she 
now holds although this does not rule out minor, 
mutually beneficial adjustments of the borders. As 
for the refugees who lost their homes in the Palestine 
war Israel is ready to talk about indemnities for them 
but not about readmitting them. 


Morgan 


Birthplace of Xmas In Turmoil 


HAT Israel is prepared to explore in a more 

positive vein is the possibility of allowing air 
and surface traffic via Israel between Egypt and 
Lebanon, of allowing Jordan access to the sea 
through the port of Haifa, and some kind of transit 
arrangement to satisfy Egyptian demands for a route 
—but not a corridor—across the Negev to Jordan, 
even though the Israelis refer to this latter skeptically 
as “uniting one wilderness with another wilderness 
through a third wilderness” and would be therefore 
pointless. Israel also looks with favor on the Eric 
Johnston plan for international use of the Jordan 
and Yarmuk rivers even though, reportedly, more 
than half the water would go to Arab states. 


All this would hinge on what some Israeli states- 
men like to call “mutuality”—similar concessions 
by the Arabs so that an Israeli airliner, for exam- 
ple, would be permitted to fly via Egypt to South 


' Africa. The real reciprocity the Israelis are after 


here is an end to the Arab economic blockade and 
boycotts. 


These points are not new and the Arabs have been 
made aware of them through American and other 
channels. Arab reaction has been singularly lacking. 
Indeed up until very recently, general Arab policy 
seemed to be anchored to the premise that Israel does 
not, or should not, exist. There are some behind-the- 
scenes indications that that anchor may be slipping 
a little, and that premise is not the be-all and end-all 
of Arab policy that it used to be. 


kk * 


T would be a tonic to the whole sick situation if 
that change could be demonstrated more clearly, 
if the Arabs could be persuaded to state their position 
as definitively as the Israelis seem to have done. 
There is reason to believe that even such a gesture as 
toning down Cairo’s anti-Israeli propaganda on the 
radio would have some beneficial effect in Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv. 


Belatedly, now that the Russians are breathing 
down our necks with competitive offers to help build 
the Nile River dam, we are arranging to lend Egypt 
money for the project. We would be accused of 
Soviet tactics if we tried to write conditions into that 
deal tied to Arab-Israeli problems. But if we can 
agree on a sound deal there, surely we will be in a 
better position to urge the Egyptians, as leaders of 
the Arab world, to experiment with good will and 


good faith in approaching their difficulties with 
Israeli. 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mr. Vander- 
cook over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m., EST.) 


HE U. S. Census Bureau issues some facts and 

figures that tell us more about the growing plight 
of American farmers than a hay-mow full of political 
speeches. 

There have been some major improvements in life 
on the American land. In contrast to the era which 
preceded the first election of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the creation of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, when less than 10 
percent of the farms were 
electrified, most U. S. 
farms now have electricity. 

But, here’s the rub. In 
the four years between 
1950 and 1954, the num- 
ber of family-owned and 
operated farms in the USA 
has declined a frightening 
total of 600,000. 
ge Since there has been lit- 

tle or no decrease in the 

Vandercook number of acres that are 

being farmed, it means that those 600,000 once- 

independent farmers have been forced to sell out, or 

have chosen to sell out to their bigger and richer 
neighbors. 

The tendency, the Census Bureau reports, has been 
particularly marked in the South. Faced in recent 


Family Farms Slump 600,000 


years with ever-shrinking farm incomes, more and 
more small southern farmers have had to quit and 
go to the cities or become share croppers. 

That fate, which it is all but universally agreed is 
socially undesirable, has, in just four years, brought 
about the obliteration of 271,000 southern farms of 
less than 100 acres. 

Those acres, in most instances, have been bought 
by bigger individual and corporate neighbors and 
yesterday’s owner has often become today’s share 
tenant, as the government prefers to call them. 


ET the figures show that hope springs eternal 

in the hearts of Americans who still believe that 
the life of a small, self-sufficient agriculturalist can 
be a good life. 

While medium-sized farms have been falling by 
the wayside by the hundreds of thousands, the 
number of really small farms—farms of ten acres 
or less—has relatively increased. 


Part of that phenomenon is credited to the growth 
of part-time farming—by city people who do their 
digging and planting and reaping on weekends and 
during vacations, by commuting by car from some 
nearby city. 

The best news in the Census Bureau report (and 
opponents of federal water use projects should take 
notice) is that, in just five years, the number of Amer- 
ican acres made more rich by irrigation increased 
by another 3.75 millions. 

Final government crop reports, just released, indi- 
cate that farms this year will score another all-time 
production record. 


The “As We See It,” radio series will be heard 
every week beginning Jan. 7, under auspices of the 
AFL-CIO on the ABC radio network. 

“As We See It” will continue interviews with lead- 
ing members of Congress and AFL-CIO staff ex- 
perts and will originate in Washington. 

Federal aid to education, so-called “right-to-work” 


‘As We See It’ Begins 52-Week Series Jan. 7 


legislation, improvement of social security, and such 
issues as Hells Canyon will be featured in the new 
series. 

The program is heard each Saturday at 7 p. m. in 
Washington. AFL-CIO central bodies and unions 
are urged to make certain the program is carried 
over the ABC station in their area. 
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How to Buy: 


Public Agencies Unable 
To Halt Finance Gouges 


By Sidney Margolius 
OU’D better be on guard yourself when you buy a car, appliance 
Y or home-improvement job on time payments. The public agencies 
like the Federal Trade Commission, FHA, state and voluntary agencies 
have not been able to get dealers and finance companies to voluntarily 
stop finance and other gouges. 

The auto “price pack” (inflated finance and other charges) has become 
not merely a fringe evil, but the No. 1 problem in that industry, and 
the practice of charging excessive finance fees to make up for pur- 
ported “discounts” is now spreading to appliance dealers. And home- 
owners are still being gouged on home improvements even after all the 
publicity about repair rackets financed through FHA. 

One reason why people get tricked is that they assume finance charges 
are interest and therefore regulated. In most states finance charges 
are not considered interest and are not regulated. A finance charge is 
simply the difference between the cash price of an article, and the price 
on the installment plan, and in most states it can be anything the dealer 
wants to make it. 

Right in the Federal Trade Commission’s home ballpark of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mr. E. M. recently bought a used car for $1,295. He 
was allowed $325 for his old car and paid $175 additional in cash. 
That left a balance of $795 to be financed. Mr. M. did not get a copy 
of the contract, but only a payment book. When his wife saw the 
book, she began to suspect they were stung. 

Although the balance to be financed was only $795 plus $55 for 
insurance, the book indicated that the total balance to be paid to 
the Washington motor credit company that financed the car for the 
dealer, was $1,299.69. This meant the M.’s were being soaked a finance 
charge of $449.69 (a true annual interest rate of 105 percent). 

Mrs. M. then turned to the only other place where she felt she could 
get a hearing and some advice, her husband’s union newspaper, which 
is why we're telling you this story—in the hope you will never get 
hooked like this. 

xk kk 


HE practice of packing prices has been on the increase in this 
T period of keen competition and discounts on cars. A Federal 
Reserve Board economist recently said the “pack” is the greatest single 
problem in the auto industry today. Many dealers now take back at 
least part of their discounts and over-allowances on trade-ins by ex- 
aggerating list prices of cars or optional equipment, or by billing fake 
charges such as additional handling fees, and by exorbitant finance 
charges in collaboration with finance companies. : 

The practice of padding finance fees now is spreading to electrical 
appliances. The trade magazine Electrical Merchandising reports that 
one large Chicago retailer frankly admits that he fixes the finance charge 
according to the selling price of the appliance. A customer who insists 
on a 20 percent discount on a $300 washer is billed $240 for the washer, 
$20.50 for delivery and installation and $50.40 for finance charge, for a 
total price of $310.90. A customer who doesn’t know that many stores 
nowadays do give honest discounts, and is willing to pay the full $300 
list price, gets charged only $13.50 for financing, and pays a total 
of $313.50. 


ESPITE FHA’s promises to clean up the home-improvement rackets, 
and the efforts the agency has made, homeowners are still being 
gouged. A Portland, Oreg., family recently got caught by the “model 
home” deal. A salesman for an aluminum shingle company promised 
its reshingled roof would be shown to builders and people needing roof 
repairs, and the family would get $75 for each sale made as the result 
of using its home as a model. So the family agreed to have its roof 
reshingled at a cost of $1,000. Since then, however, there hasn’t been a 
sign of anyone showing the roof and, of course, no $75 checks. The 
family is now paying off at the rate of $32.27 a month for three years— 
a total of $1,161, including interest. 

Government officials and voluntary agencies apparently are unable to 
halt the gouges. Know, too, that the laws protecting you when you go 
out to buy are both weak and inadequately enforced. At this time you 
can rely only on yourself. Here’s a simple four-point program of 
self-defense: 

1. Compare prices and estimates among several dealers. 

2. Borrow from the lower-cost, scrupulous sources like credit unions 
and commercial banks, and then buy with the cash in hand, rather than 
through dealers’ finance companies. 

3. Read any contract before you sign. Have someone you trust go 
over it with you if you are uncertain. Only an unscrupulous dealer will 
insist you sign right away. 

4. Don’t believe a salesman’s verbal statements. Insist that any 
promise or claims be put in writing. 

(Copyright, 1955, by Sidney Margolius) 


Co-ops Boom 
As Millions 
Reap Benefits 


American co-ops, pushed by the 
12 million families which own 
them, moved ahead on a broad 
front in 1955, according to a survey 
by the Cooperative League of the 
U.S. A. 

Advances were scored in every 
field in which men and women join 
to work together for mutual im- 
provements in buying power, credit 
costs, housing and health. 

About 75,000 new families— 
many of them represented by union 
members — formed nearly 1,000 
new credit unions during the year. 
At the end of the year, 7.25 million 
families owned 16,000 of these 
co-ops and were saving $2.25 bil- 
lion. 

New Housing Co-ops 


In the housing field, the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Cooperative Vil- 
lage, a $19.5 million apartment 
co-op, was opened on New York's 
East Side. It replaced some of the 
city’s worst slums, which housed 
only half as many families. 

Health co-ops, another major 
concern of workers, were opened 
by unions in Chicago—two of them 
—and in Philadelphia. Another 
union opened an eye clinic in 
Akron, Ohio. 

The way to strengthening 
health co-ops in New York State 
was opened when the American 
Medical Association’s judicial 
council reversed an attempt of 
the New York State and Queens 
County affiliates to keep 1,000 
doctors from working with health 
insurance plans on_ ethical 
grounds. 

The Farm Bureau Insurance Co., 
patronized by many union mem- 
bers, changed its name to Nation- 
wide Insurance and expanded be- 
yond the 13-state area in the East 
where it had previously operated. 

Loans from REA 

Lots happened in the electric 
power co-op field. Two Colorado 
generating co-ops got initial loans 
from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, the first granted since 
Pres. Eisenhower and the Repub- 
licans took office. 

Co-ops at Gowrie, Iowa, and 
Lebanon, Ind., paid off the last 
of their debt to the federal govern- 
ment, years in advance. 

The REA celebrated its 20th 
anniversary as Congress relaxed 
the agency’s formula for state 
allocations, thus opening the way 
to larger loans to a few co-ops. 
Congress also restored the South- 
western Power Administration’s 
continuing fund, and now con- 
tracts signed five years ago to 
interchange power with a group 
of Missouri and Oklahoma co- 
ops are being honored. 

Co-ops serving the needs of farm- 
ers showed healthy growth. The 
biggest regional supply co-ops in- 
creased their billion-dollar sales by 
4 percent and their savings for the 
families that own them by 5.5 per- 
cent over 1954. 


Making Ends Meet: 


96 Food Bills Should 
Stay Near *55 Level 


By Nancy Pratt 


It looks now, judging from the latest forecasts of retail prices, that 
your grocery bills for 1956 should come to about as much as this 
past year. Food prices overall should remain pretty stable. 


For the most expensive item in“ 


your food budget — meats — over- 
all production next year should 
average about the same as 1955. 
Slightly larger supplies of pork will 
offset slightly smaller quantities of 
beef and veal. The competition 
between pork and beef prices should 
mean that the price level of both 
won't go up. 


Egg Economy 


Eggs will probably cost you less 
than they did in early fall when 
production was at its ebb, but they 
are higher-priced than this time 
last year. A basic way to cut ex- 
penses on eggs, particularly if 
you’re doing a lot of special cook- 
ing over the year-end holidays, is 
to buy the lower-grade eggs for 
baking, sauces, or dressings. You'll 
find that you can’t really tell the 
difference in these uses between the 
grade B and C eggs and the grade 
A ones—and the B and C grades 
are considerably cheaper. 

Vegetable Tip 

Have you ever tried oven-cooked 
frozen vegetables? Oven cooking 
is a very easy way to prepare them, 
especially if you’re already using 
the oven at moderate temperatures 
for other baking. 

First you have to partly defrost 
the vegetables to separate the pieces. 
Then spread them in a greased pan. 
Add salt, butter and other season- 
ing and cover the pan before plac- 
ing in the oven. 

It should take approximately 45 
minutes for most green vegetables 
to cook by this method. 


Salad Dressing 


Looking for new ideas for dress- 
ing for fruit salads? Try a grape- 
fruit French dressing to add spark 
to holiday salads. It takes a fourth 
of a cup of canned grapefruit juice, 
two tablespoons of canned lemon 
juice and one cup of salad oil. Add 
a tablespoon of sugar, a quarter of a 
teaspoon of dry mustard and a dash 
of salt and pepper for seasoning. 

Another suggestion real easy to 
prepare is orange juice mixed with 
mayonnaise. You may want to 
add some dried mint leaves for 
extra flavor. 

Getting Help 

Do you find it difficult to get 
your children to give you a hand in 
preparing holiday dinners? You 
may have better luck in getting 
cooperation, and in getting them to 
enjoy participating in the prepara- 
tion, if you assign them the “fun” 
tasks, such as decorating the table 
or fixing relishes and hors d’oeuvres. 
Fixing cheese spreads, arranging 
olives and celery or making a 
pretty fruit cup are the sort of 
tasks you can get most children to 
turn to more readily. 


Union Funds 
To Tear Down 


Slums Urged 


New York—Union welfare and 
pension funds may be put to work 
here tearing down slums and build- 
ing middle-income housing. 

The proposal is under consider- 
ation by New York building and 
construction trades unions with 
strong backing from AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. 

The plan was first put forward 
by Robert Moses, New York City 
construction coordinator, and pre- 
sented to the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council and 
Meany. Both the local union lead- 
ers and the AFL-CIO president 
welcomed the idea but agreed no 
commitments could be made until 
all legal angles had been explored. 

Meany told the building and con- 
struction trades leaders that he fa- 
vored putting the funds into large 
housing operations because it would 
mean a better return on the money, 
it would increase employment op- 
portunities and would provide bet- 
ter homes for union members. 

A number of New York unions 
have built cooperative housing proj- 
ects with the aid of welfare funds 
—the Ladies Garment Workers, the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the Meat 
Cutters. 


‘Shortages’ 
Real Plight 


of Education 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Teachers 
must organize and spearhead a crus- 
ade to solve the school crisis, Vice 
Pres. George W. Beacom of the 
Teachers Union told leaders of 
South Dakota and Sioux City, Iowa, 
teacher organizations at a meeting 
here sponsored by Sioux Falls Lo- 
cal 1099, 

The conditions that have made 
the plight of education “the trag- 
edy of our times” can be grouped 
under one heading — “shortages,” 
he said. 

“The American public must make 
up its mind to finance its schools 
if we are to have an educational 
system necessary to prepare our 
youth to take an intelligent part in 
our democratic society. Federal aid 
for education is the only method 
by which enough money can be 
raised by taxation.” 


“UNION MAID” — —A Serial Story 


—By Bill Perkins 
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Page Seven 


Regional Organizing Directors, Aides Named 


Designation of the directors and assistants who will serve in the 22 


geographical regions of the AFL-CIO was announced by Pres. George 
Meany. 


The newly appointed officials will handle organizing problems and 
AFL-CIO REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Region 1 Hugh Thompson, Director Capital 7-1275 
Maine 73 Tremont Street 
New Hampshire Boston 8, Mass. 
Vermont 
Massachusetts § Daniel J. Healy, Assistant Capital 7-8272 
Rhode Island 11 Beacon Street, Room 812 
Connecticut Boston, Mass. 
Region 2 William Collins, Director Pa. 6-5939 
New York 1440 Broadway, Room 2209 
New Jersey New York, N. Y. 
Michael Mann, Assistant Pa. 6-5939 
1440 Broadway, Room 2209 
New York, N. Y. 
Region 3 George Craig, Director Pennypacker 5-7078 
Pennsylvania Bankers Securities Building 
Philadelphia 17, Pa. 
Henry McFarland, Assistant Rittenhouse 6-0757 
Fox Building, Room 1004 
16th & Market Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Region 4 Joseph F. Heath, Director 2-2110 
Maryland Central Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Delaware Richmond 19, Va. 
Virginia 
District of Oliver Singleton, Assistant 
Columbia 
Region 5 Carey E. Haighler, Director Atwood 3818 
North Carolina 95 Merritts Ave. N. E. 
South Carola Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Region 6 J. L. Rhodes, Director Lamar 5001 
Alabama 418 Hurt Building 
Georgia Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Florida 
Charles Gillman, Assistant Emerson 4573 
95 Merritts Ave. N. E. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Region 7 E. H. Williams, Director Valley 0095 
Louisiana 1919 St. Claude Avenue 
Mississippi New Orleans, La. 
Robert Starnes, Assistant Randolph 9246 
716 ICT Building 
Dallas, Tex. 
Region 8 Paul R. Christopher, Director 2-6780 
Tennessee 216 Flatiron Building 
Kentucky Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
Arthur Potter, Asistant Juniper 4-4289 
1310 Washington Building 
Fourth and Market Streets 
Louisville, Ky. 
Region 9 Jesse Gallagher, Director Main 1-9517 
Ohio 405 Great Lakes Life Bldg. 
West Virginia Cleveland 14, Ohio 
George DeNucci, Assistant Capital 1-5281 
15 West Rich Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Region 10 Hugh Gormley, Director Melrose 2-8744 
Indiana 626 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank Cronin, Assistant Andover 3-4050 
205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
Region 11 Herbert McCreedy, Director Trinity 2-5440 
Michigan 716 Lothrop Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 
John Schreier, Assistant Woodward 2-3086 
82 W. Montcalm 
Detroit, Mich. 
Region 12. _ - -Charles Heymanns, Director . Broadway 2-4046 
Wisconsin 1012 N.Third St., Rm. 414 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Robert Davidson, Assistant Capital 4-7889 
315 Hamm Building : 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Region +3 Carl Winn, Director ‘Capital 4-7889 
Minnesota 315 Hamm Building 
North Dakota. . St. Paul. 2, Minn. 


South Dakota 
Harold H. Seavey, Assistant 
615 N. W. Federal Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Federal 8-5725 


service unions in their areas. They will come under the direct super- 
vision of Organization Director John W. Livingston. 

The AFL-CIO News is publishing this complete directory of regional 
directors and assistants as a service to unions across the country. Some 
of the addresses and phone numbers are temporary and subject to change. 


Region 14 Eugene P. Moats, Director Delaware 7-5751 
Illinois 666 North Lake Shore Drive 
Iowa Chicago, Ill. 
% Edward Haines, Assistant Andover 3-4050 
205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
Region 15 Delmond Garst, Director Chestnut 1-9266 
Missouri 215 Chemical Building 
Kansas 721 Olive Street 
Nebraska St. Louis 1, Mo. 
J. H. Skaggs, Assistant Olive 2-0446 
1411 N. Grand Ave., Rm. 201 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Region 16 W. G. Pendergrass, Director 9-5730 
Oklahoma 1130 N. New Haven Ave. 
Arkansas Tulsa £5, Okla. 
(Home Address) 
Gobel F. Cravens, Assistant 
2613 South Blackwelder 
Oklahoma City 8, Okla. 
Region 17 Lester Graham, Director Edison 3657 
Texas 354 Majestic Building 
1107 Commerce Street 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
A. R. Kinstley, Assistant Edison 3657 
354 Majestic Building 
1107 Commerce Street 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Region 18 Elmer P. Theiss, Director Alpine 2-4549 
New Mexico 26 East Woodward Drive 
Arizona Phoenix, Ariz. 
(Home Address) 
William J. Smith, Assistant 
c/o Nicholas Dragon 
216 North 18th Street 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Region 19 Fred Pieper, Director Acoma 2-4505 
Colorado 309 Denham Building 
Wyoming Denver, Colo. 
Utah 
Wesley Johnson, Assistant Alpine 5-4590 
522 Mining Exchange Bldg. 
Denver, Colo. 
Region 20 Charles R. Smith, Director 
Montana Boise Idaho Labor Temple 
Idaho Boise, Idaho 
James Leary, Assistant 
1818 Florida 
Butte, Mont. 
Region 21 Chester Dusten, Director 
Washington 404 Woodlark Building 
Oregon Portland 5, Oreg. 
Leo F. Flynn, Assistant Mutual 5626 
Labor Temple 
Seattle, Wash. 
Region 22 Daniel Flanagan, Director Yukon 2-6716 
California 995 Market Street, Rm. 910 
Nevada San Francisco, Calif. 


Irwin DeShetler, Assistant 


Richmond 7-533f 


1060 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Folsom to Seek Funds 
For Medical Research 


Welfare Secretary Marion B. 
Folsom said the Administration will 
ask Congress for a major boost in 
funds for medical research next 
year. 

In his first press conference since 
taking office last Aug. 1, Folsom 
said a 25 to 30 percent inerease 
would be sought m appropriations 
for research functions of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and for 
grants to stimulate research in pri- 
vate medical and dental schools. 

He declined to estimate the exact 
dollar distribution, but a 30 percent 
hike in Institutes of Health funds 
would mean an increase of about 


$29 million over the current $98 
million appropriation. 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith (R- 


Me.) said she would introduce a bill 


to authorize a five-year $1 billion 
program to finance medical re- 
search and aid medical education. 

Folsom did not mention assist- 
ance to schools in training more 
physicians and dentists. 

The AFL-CIO convention recom- 
mended greatly expanded research 
programs and also asked federa) 
aid to schools, an improved Public 
Health Service, a broad mental- 
health program and a_ national 
health msurance system. = °* 


4. Unions Ask 
New Rules on 
Overtime Pay 


Four AFL-CIO unions have 
asked the Labor Dept. to modify 
the regulations under which white- 
collar workers are denied overtime 
and other benefits of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 

Present regulations allow an em- 
ployer to “exempt”—that is, to 
deny overtime payments—to “ex- 
ecutive” employes making as much 
as $55 a week and “administrative 
and professional” employes earning 
as much as $75. 


Limits Unrealistie 

There also is a blanket “short 
test” exemption applying against 
special employes paid $100 a week 
or more. 

The United Automobile Workers, 
Office Employes Union, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers 
and the Textile Workers testified 
that these salary limits were un- 
realistic in fact and particularly 
inadequate in view of increased 
living costs since the standards were 
set in 1950. 

The UAW asked a limit of $100 
before “exemption” of an “execu- 
tive” employe and $125 for “ad- 
ministrative and professional” em- 
ployes, and the use of criteria other 
than salary in defining an “execu- 
tive.” 

The Office Employes Union sug- 
gested $140 or $150 a week as the 
salary floor before exemption. 

Pres. Russell Stephens of the 
Federation of Technical Engineers 
recommended that the cut-off sal- 


vary for “professional” employes be 


lifted to at Teast $530 a month. 


|The Textile Workers proposed an 
_annual salary base of $5,000: 


Big Business Balks 
Business and mdustry spokesmen 
generally dechined to comply with 
a government request for salary- 
trend data to assist the Labor 
Dept.’s Wage-Hour Division in 
making realistic modifications of 


‘the present regulations. 


Robert Landon of the National 
Association of Manufacturers said 
that the salary a man gets from his 
employer is confidential. Joseph 
Moody of the Southern Coal Pro- 
ducers Association warned that in 
the absence of such data any “find- 
ing” of facts by the Wage-Hour 
Division might be open to attack in 
the courts. 

Wage-Hour Administrator Ne- 
well Brown said the record of hear- 
ings would be kept open until Jan. 
13 for the filing of statements by 
interested persons or organizations. 


Dock Union 
Opens Drive 


New York—A new campaign to 
win certification as bargaining rep- 
resentative for longshoremen in the 
Port of New York will be launched 
soon by the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen. 

Less than 200 votes separated 
the IBL from victory in May 1954 
over an unaffiliated union. 

IBL Pres. Larry Long pointed 
out in a letter to New York’s 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner that only 
about 2,000 longshoremen “work 


$5,000.” 
tween $3,000 and $4,000 annually 
and the rest, 20,000 men, are mak- 
ing less than $3,000 a year, Long 
said. 

He asked the mayor to do what 
he could to halt the practice of city 
employes competing with long- 
shoremen for overtime and week- 
end work as a means of augment- 
ing their income because it “works 
a real hardship on the port’s dock 
workers.” 
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ICFTU Warns 
Free Labor on 


Red ‘Invites’ 


By Gervase N. Love 


New York—Free labor organ- 
izations should reject invitations to 
exchange visiting delegations with 
all dictatorship nations, the Execu- 


tive Board of the International Con- : 


federation of Free Trade Unions 


suggested at the closing session of| ; 


its meeting here. 

“Elementary international labor 
solidarity,” it said, “the most vital 
interests of human freedom every- 
where, and world peace require 
that no free trade union organiza- 
tion should exchange delegations 
with any country which denies its 
people the fundamental human 
rights specified in the charter of 
the United Nations; denies its 
workers the right of freedom of 
association and organization, the 
right of genuine collective bargain- 
ing and the right to strike, and 
penalizes workers for advocating 
free trade unionism and democ- 
racy.” 

Misleading Workers 

Such invitations from Commu- 
nist nations, the board maintained, 
are aimed at “winning moral re- 
sponsibility and legitimacy for their 
state company unions.” 

They also are extended, it added, 
for the purpose of “misleading the 
workers of the free world into ac- 
cepting these organizations as bona 
fide trade unions; facilitating Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion 
in the free world, and promoting 
the expansionist interests of Soviet 
imperialism.” 

The board asked all affiliates to 
advise ICFTU Gen. Sec. J. H. 
Oldenbroek of invitations so they 
may be told of the “aims and con- 
sequences” of the Communist 
miové, and in order that the ICFTU 
“may be enabled to work all the 
more effectively in defeating this 
Communist strategy of confusion 
and disruption of the free world 
labor movement.” 

The board, while condemning 
the violence that has marked the 
nationalist movement in Cyprus, 
reiterated the last ICFTU world 
congress’ demand for implementa- 
tion of self-determination in the 
Mediterranean island. 


Grant Self-Government 


“The board urges that the people 
of Cyprus be immediately granted 
self-government on a democratic 
basis,” it said, “and that the metro- 
politan government (Great Britain) 
should forthwith accept the prin- 
ciple of self-determination and de- 
clare its readiness to negotiate with 
a government so formed for a rea- 
sonable period, at the end of which 
the people of Cyprus should have 
the right to determine freely the 
future status of their country.” 

A resolution supporting a major 
campaign for the 40-hour week 
Was unanimously approved. 

The .board also expressed its 
regret on “the admission of dictator- 
ship countries such as Spain into 
the United Nations and the failure 
of Japan’s admission owing to the 
use of the veto by the Soviet Un- 
ion.” 

Accepted as  ICFTU affiliates 
were union bodies in Somaliland, 
the Bahamas, Monserrat and Mo- 
rocco. Oldenbroek reported the 
world organization now has af- 
filiates in 80 countries representing 
55 million workers. 


N. J. Court Rules 
For Evicted Tenant 


Trenton, N. J.— The Newark 
Housing Authority cannot evict a 
tenant because he refused to swear 
that he did not belong to an organ- 
ization on the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral’s “subversive” list, the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court ruled unani- 
mously in upholding a decision by 
Chancery Court. 
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2 More Unions 
“| Join Detroit 
Paper Strike 


Detroit—Two printing trades un- 
ions have joined the Stereotypers 
in the three-week strike against 
three Detroit dailies as all hands 
buckled down for a long siege “at 
least until after the new year.” 


The strike front broadened when 
Detroit Typographical Union 18 
and Mailers Union 40 voted over- 
whelmingly to join the striking 
Stereotypers. Both groups charged 
the publishers with stalling and ‘not 
bargaining in good faith. 


The Times, Free Press and News 
have been shut down since the 
Stereotypers went out on strike to 
back up demands for improved 
wages and working conditions. Oth- 
er printing trades unions and mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper 
Guild refused to cross the picket 
lines. 


Meanwhile, the Detroit Reporter, 
published by the Newspaper Guild 
in cooperation with other unions, 
was making money and “giving a 
living to 200 people.” Circulation 
has steadied at 100,000 for an 
eight-page paper selling for 7c. 


Michigan Labor 
Working on Unity 


Lansing, Mich.—A 20-man com- 


CORK 
DRAWN FOR THE 
AFL-CIO NEWS 


Knowland Demands lke 
‘Announce Intentions’ 


By Willard Shelton 


Sen. William F. Knowland (R., Calif.) has demanded again that 
Pres. Eisenhower announce his political intentions “by the end of 
January” to give possible other candidates an adequate chance to 


make their positions known. 


Knowland, who is GOP Senate 
floor leader, issued his statement 
after Dr. Paul Dudley White said 
the President is now “out of dan- 
ger” from his heart attack but 
should wait for another medical 
examination about mid-February 
before making up his mind about 
running for another term. 


Date ‘Too Late’ 


A mid-February date is “too 
late,” Knowland said. Filing dates 
for candidates in primary elections 
in six states will have passed by 
then, and if Eisenhower waits as 
long as mid-March, filing dates for 
half a dozen other state primaries 
will have passed. 


The President is completely 
aware of this, according to a story 
by G. Gould Lincoln, experienced 
political reporter for the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, and the White 
House strategy is still deliberately 
directed toward an Eisenhower 
“holding operation.” 

“The myth that no one has talked 
personal politics with the President 
(since his coronary thrombosis) is 
exploded,” Lincoln wrote. “Indeed, 
the arguments for and against an 
early announcement have been laid 
before the President.” 

Story Fits In 

The story fitted into the growing 
belief among GOP politicians here 
that Eisenhower definitely will run 
for a second term despite their 
previous belief that the heart attack 
had eliminated him. 

Republican House Leader Joseph 
Martin (R., Mass.) told newsmen 
on the radio program Reporters 
Roundup that he was convinced 
Eisenhower would run again. 

He is “going to have a certificate 
of good health,” Martin predicted, 
and will be fully aware of the na- 
tion’s need for him “in a tense and 
serious period in the history of the 
world.” 


The opinion that Eisenhower will 
run is reflected by Republican of- 
ficials who suggest that he is now 
cooperating with those who urge 
him to run, rather than insistently 
rejecting discussion of the issue. 

‘Holding Operation’ 

It is generally acknowledged that 
the “holding operation,” conducted 
through GOP National Chairman 
Leonard W. Hall, Presidential As- 
sistant Sherman Adams, and a 
handful of other top advisers, is in- 
tended either to keep open the path 
for Eisenhower or to assure nomi- 
nating convention control for some 
other “Eisenhower-type” candidate. 

Knowland asked all candidates, 
of both parties, to declare them- 
selves on the subject of admitting 
Red China to the United Nations. 
He has promised that, when and 
if Red China is admitted, he will 
resign his place as Republican floor 
leader and campaign for American 
resignation from the UN. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, a Democratic 
candidate, says he sees no prospect 
of diplomatic recognition of Com- 
munist China “in the immediate 
future.” . 


Pilots Postpone 
Airlines Strike 


Chicago — The Air Line Pilots 
agreed to postpone a _ scheduled 
strike against Western Airlines, ac- 
ceding to the request of the Rail- 
way Mediation Board that negotia- 
tions continue. 

The pilots are seeking a variable 
annuity pension plan calling for 
company contributions equal to 3 
percent of all pilots’ earnings. Un- 
der the proposals pilots could make 
contributions on their own up to 
6 percent of their wages. 

Contract talks are underway be- 
tween Western’s reservation clerks 
and luggage handlers and the Rail- 
way Clerks. 


mittee to work out unity details 

. between the Michigan CIO Council 
° tate Federati f Lab 

Top TV Advertisers and the State Federation of Labor 


will meet early next month. 
Touchy on Names 


Ten members from each group 
Hollywood—An AFL-CIO 


will plan the merger. Conventions 
television director reports that of the two organizations are set for 


€ 


there’s..no one. as. touchy or June. ‘ ° gine earemeee 
sensitive as a big time TV | | 5777 = Re ae ee 
advertiser. Chevrolet, he says, { 

a wouldn’t hire Tennessee Ernie Lishiny. WONINS 
Ford and Plymouth wouldn’t ARAMTE wo 
consider Rochelle Hudson. 5-56 


The ultimate was reached, 
however, on one Ford TV 
presentation which showed 
the New York skyline with 
the Chrysler Building painted 
out! 
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